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missals, a delicatessen squeezed into a four-foot frontage, windows full of the most ornately superior English saddlery, a podiatrist, a good French bookstore, a Speed Hosiery repair shop, and, of course, the inevitable small stationery shop with its broad red band across the window advertising a variety of cigar.
New York is so volatile, so diffuse, that it has no more recognizable social frontiers; it is too big a community to be a community. As Fortune once observed, even the greater millionaires no longer live in houses for the most part, but in apartments; the Social Register contains upward of 30,000 names. Fifty years ago the "400" constituted a genuine enough inner nucleus. Today practically anybody who can buy a drink at "Twenty-One" or be seen in the Cub Room of the Stork Club is a member of society, because the criterion is no longer merely wealth or lineage. It is not Mrs. Vanderbilt who draws attention at the opera; it is a visiting movie star. Nor does it matter much nowadays where people live; anybody who has the money can buy a house in the east 7o's (if he can find the house). People shoot up; people shoot down. Ask any New Yorker to list the dozen leading citizens of the town. The variety of names you will get is astonishing.
Finally, what are the chief New York issues today, political, semi-political, and otherwise? First, traffic. The violent snarled congestion in bursting streets costs the city at least a million dollars a day. Second, housing. Mayor O'Dwyer estimates that the city has an "absolute shortage" of 150,000 apartments, which means that about 500,000 people are living "under the crudest and most difficult conditions." Another estmate is that 450,000 families, or roughly one-fifth of the total population, live in "subhuman" tenements or houses. Third, a complex internecine struggle over airport development and the future of the great airport now being built, Idlewild. Fourth, the subway fare. It costs the city about 70 million dollars a year to maintain this ("Biggest Ride in the World," about twenty-five miles) at a nickel.
"Go East, Young Man"
New York City sucks in humanity from all over the world, as it sucks in New Orleans prawns and Idaho potatoes. This city, a parasite, would die without new blood. New Yorkers born in New York City are, as is notorious, rare. Consider some distinguished citizens in various fields and where they came from. John J. McCloy, presumptive president of the world bank, was born in Philadelphia, James A. Farley in Grassy Point (New York), Judge Sam Rosenman in San Antonio, Herbert Bayard Swope in St. Louis, and Gustav Metzman, president of the New York Central, in Baltimore. Henry R. Luce was born in China,